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Don Juan. Cantos XII. XIII. and XIV. 


| Continued. ] 


In our last Number we suspended this our easy notice with the quota- 
tion of a few discursive stanzas on the characteristics of the British 
female. ‘These appear to us to be intended to form a species of pre- 
lude to the description of a grande affaire, in which Don Juan may 
ultimately act the part of defendant, agreeably to English legal cos- 
tume. But as the object of the Noble Author is ‘‘ morality,” he ob- 
serves that he must proceed his own way; and accordingly, before we 
reach the portal of this great event, we are favoured with much amus- 
ing digression; and if his ‘‘ thunderbolt not always rattles,” the Poet 
has still semething vast in store, since he declares that his 


— best Canto, save one on Astronomy, 
Will turn upon * Political Economy.” 


For in the opinion of Lord Byron, 


That is your present theme for popularity: 

Now that the public hedge hath scarce a stake, 
It grows an act of patriotic charity 

To show the people the best way to break. 


Among much pleasant matter of this digressionary description, we 
are favoured with a few piquant observations upon the comparative 
pleasure of loving and hating, in which the poet assumes to gaze 


Where’er the palace or the hovel is, 
Much in the mode of Goéthe’s Mephistophiles— 





That is to say, to be capable neither of dove nor hate, although “ not 
always so.” Indeed, he sneers only ‘because it occasionally suits his 
rhymes. No doubt he would be glad to “ redress men’s wrongs,” and 
to check rather than punish crimes, had not Cervantes, in his too true 
tale of Quixote, shown the futility of such efforts. What a number of 
benevolent enthusiasts all over Europe will aymapetnins with the follow- 
ing impressive reflection u-on the work in question! Yet the bard, who 
wrote it, has gone to Greece! How fortunate that the heart of man will 
occasionally spurn at the bondage of the head! But for that merciful 
provision of Nature, we should be very puny creatures. 
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Of all tales ’tis the saddest—and more sad, 
Because it makes us smile: his hero’s right, 

And stil! pursues the right ;—to curb the bad, 
lis only obje ct, and ’ainst odds to fight, 

His wuerdon: ‘tis his virtue makes him mad! 
But his adventures form a sorry sight 3;— 

. A sorrier still is the great moral taught 
By that real Epic unto all who have tho ught. 


Redressing injury, revenging wrong, 

To aid the dams: ‘Land destroy the cartiff, 
Opposing sing! ly the united strong, 

Krom foreign yoke to free the helpl: ss native ;— 
Alas! must noblest v rews, like an old sone, 

se for mere Fancy’s sport a theme creative? 
A jest, a riddie, Fame through thin and thick sought ? 
And Socrates hiinself but Wisdom’s Quixote ? 


We at length arrive at the principal personages of the forthcoming 
adventure. Lord Henry and Lady Adeline Amundeville are a lofty 
aristocratical pair, of the first quality and fashion ;—the Lady, beauti- 
ful and chaste, even “ to detraction’s desperation ;’ the Lord, a man 
known in the councils of the country,—cool, lofty, and imperturbable, 
although cap@ble of a spark of fire upon occasion, and exhibiting a full 
portion of the English morgue. Moreover, 





The Lord Henry was a great debater, 
So that few Members kept the House up later 5 

* * * *% * 
And reconciled all qualities which grace man, 
Always a patriot, and sometimes a placeman. 


We rather suspect that this portrait smacks of the mongrel, which may 
be denominated, ad libitum, the Whiggish ‘Tory or the Tory-Whig. Be 
this as it may, his acguaintance with Don Juan, whom he was conti- 
nually meeting at diplomatic dinners and noble routs, becomes intimate, 
and in consequence a welcome guest 


At Bi ank-Blank Square ;—for we will break no squares 
sy Naming streets: since men are so censorious, 

And apt to sow an author’s wheat with tares, 
Reaping allusions private and inglorious, 

Where none were dreamt of, unto love’s affairs, 
Which were, or are, or are to be notorious, 

That therefore do I previously declare, 

Lord Henry’s mansion was in Blank-Blank Square. 


Also there bin another pious reason 
For making squares and streets anonymous 
. Which is, that there is scarce a single season 
. Which doth not shake some very y splendid house 
With some slight heart-quake of domestic treason— 
A topic scandal doth delight to rouse : 
Such | might stumble over unawares, 
Unless I knew the very chastest Squares. 


The Lady in many respects corresponds with her noble husband. 


There also was of course in Adeline, 
That calm Patrician polish in the address, 
Which ne’er can pass the equinoctial line 
Of any thing which Nature could express. 


Whether this coldness be borrowed from the Chinese Mandarin or the 


Nil admirarit of Horace, the Poet leaves undecided; but it seems to be 
settled that, 
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Rash enthusiasm, in goed society, 
Is nothing but a moral inebriety. 





Lady Adeline, however, is not an absolute icicle, but rather resembles 


a frozen bottle of champagne, in the centre of which a liquid glassful 
will remain 





Stronger than the strongest grape 
Could e’er express in its expanded shape. 


To borrow another simile, the chilliest aspects may concentrate a 
hidden nectar ;— 


And your cold people are beyond all price, 
Wheu once you have broken their confouuded ice. 


With this noble and stately pair Don Juan departs to their country 
seat, an event thus announced in the Morning Post :— 


** Departed for his country seat to-day, 
Lord H. Amundeville and Lady A. 


We understand the splendid host intends 
To entertain, this Autumn, a select 
And numerous party of his noble friends ; 
Midst whom we have heard, from sources quite correct, 
The Duke of D— the shooting season spends, 
With many more by rank and fashion decked: 
Also a Foreigner of high condition, 
The Envoy of the secret Russian mission. 


This brilliant party are whirled down to Norman Abbey, formerly a 
monastery, and now a mansion, of the rich mixed Gothic, the remain- 
ing specimens of which artists allow to be very rare. And here, at the 
risk of somewhat extending our extract, we supply the following fine 
sketch of this antique abode. We are not acquainted with Newstead 
Abbey, and therefore cannot determine how far it has furnished mate- 
rials for this beautiful description; but we cannot help concluding, 
from some of the passages, that it is the object kept in view throughout 
the whole of these admirable stanzas :— 


It stood embosomed in a happy valley, 

Crown’d by high woodlands, where the Druid oak 
Stood like Caractacus in act to rally 

His host, with broad arms ’gainst the thunder-stroke ; 
And from beneath his boughs were seen to salty 

The dappled foresters—as day awoke, 
The branching stag swept down with all his herd, 
To quaff a brook which murmur’d like a bird. 


Before the mansion lay a lucid lake, 
Broad as transparent, deep, and freshly fed 
By a river, which its soften’d way did. take 
In.currents through the calmer water spread 
Around: the wild fow] nestled in the. brake 
And sedges, brooding in their liquid bed: 
The woods sloped downwards to its brink, and stood 
With their green faces fixed upon the flood. 


Its outlet dash’d into a deep cascade, 

Sparkling with foam, until again subsiding 
Its shriller echoes—like an infaut made 

Quiet—sapk into softer ripples, gliding 
Into a rivulet ; and thus allay’d, 

Pursued its course,now gleamjng, and now hiding 
Its windings through the woods; now clear,-now blue, 
According as the skies their shadows threw. 
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A glorious remnant of the Gothic piles 
(While yet the church was Rome’s) stood half apart 
Ina erand Arch, which once screened many an aiste. 
These last had disappear’ d—a lossto Art: 
‘he first vet frown’d super rbly o’er the soul, 
And kindled feelings in the ronghest heart. 
Which mourn’d the power of time’s or tempest’s march, 
In gazing on that venerable Arch. 


Within a niche, nigh toits pinnacle, 

Twelve saints had once stood sanctified in stone; 
But these had fallen, not when the friars fell, 

Jut in the war which struck Charles from his throne, 

When each henuse was a fortalice—as tell 

The annals of full many a line undone,— 
The gallant Cavaliers, who fought in vain 
For those who knew not to resion or reign. 


Sutin a higher niche, alone, but crown'd, 
The Virgin Mother of the God-born child, 
With her son in her blessed arms, look’d round, 
Spared by some chance when all beside was spoil'd ; 
lie made the earth below seem holy ground. 
This may be superstition, weak or wild, 
But even the faintest relics of a shrine 
Of auy worship, wake some thoughts divine. 


A mighty window, hollow in the centre, 
Shorn of its glass of thousand colourings, 
Through w hich the de epen’d glories once could enter, 
Streaming from off the sun like seraph’s wings, 
Now yawns all desolate: now loud, now fainter, 
The gale sweeps through its fretwork, and oft sings 
The owl his anthem, where the silenced quire 
Lie with their hallelujahs quench’d like fire. 


But in the noontide of the Moon, and when 
The wind is winged from one point of heaven, 

There moans a strange unearthly sound, which then 
Is musical—a dying accent driven 

Through the huge arch, which soars and sinks again. 
Some deem it but the distant echo given 

Back to the night wind by the waterfall, 

And harmonized by the old choral wall : 


Others, that some original shape, or form 
Shaped by decay perchance, hath given the power 
(Though less than that of Memnon’s statue, warm 
In Egypt’s rays, to harp at a fixed hour) 
To this grey ruin, with a voice to charm. 
Sad, but serene, it sweeps o’er tree or tower: 
The cause | know not, nor can solve; but such 
The fact:—I’ve heard it,—once perhaps too much. 


Amidst the court a Gothic fountain played, 
Symmetrical, but deck’d with carvings quaint— 
Strange faces, like to men in masquerade, 
And here perhaps a monster, there a Saint: 
The spring gush’d through grim mouths, of granite made, 
And sparkled into basins, where it spent 
Its little torrent ina thomend bubbles, 
Like man’s vain glory, and his vainer troubles. 


The mansion’s self was vast and venerable, 
With more of the monastic than has been 
E]}sewhere preserved: the cloisters still were stable, 
The cells too and refectory, | ween: 
An exquisite small chapel had been able, 
Still unimpair’d, to decorate the scene ; 
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The rest had been reform’'d, replaced, or sunk, 
And spoke more of the baron than the monk. 


Huge halls, long galleries, spacious chambers, join’d 
By no quite lawfal marri: ive of the Arts, 

Might shock a Connoisseur; but when combined, 
Form’d a whole which, irregular i in parts, 

Yet Jeft a grand impression on “the mind, 
At least of those whose eyes are in their hearts. 

We gaze upon a Giant for his stature, 


Nor judge at first if all be true to Nature. 


Steel Barons, molten the next generation 
To siiken rows of gay and @ arter ’d Earls, 
Glanced from the w alls i in soodly preservation ; 
And Lady Marys blooming into girls, 
With fair long locks, had also kept their station: 
And Countesses mature in robes and pearls: 
Also some beauties of Sir Peter Lely, 
Whose drapery hints we may admire them freely: 


Judges in very formidable ermine 
Were there, with brows that did not much invite 
The accused to think their Lordships would determine 
His cause by leaning much from might to right: 
Bishops, who had not left a single sermon ; 
Attornies-General, awful to the sight, 
As hinting more (unless our judgments warp us) 
Of the “* Star Chamber” than of * Habeas Corpus:”’ 


Generals, some all in armour, of the old 
And iron time, ere Lead had ta’en the lead 3 
Others in wigs of Marlborough’s martial fold, 
Huger than twelve of our dege nerate breed: 
Lordlings, with staves of white or keys of gold: 
Nimrods, whose canvas scarce contain d the steed ; 
And here and there some stern high Patriot stood, 
’ 1 ° 
Who could not get the place for which he sued, 


But ever and anon, to soothe your vision, 
Fatigued with these hereditary glories, 

There rose a Carlo Dolce or a Titian, 
Or wilder groupe of savage Salvatore’s : 

Here danced Albano’s boys, and there the sea shone 
In Vernet’s ocean lights; and there the stories 

Of martyrs awed, as Spagnoletto tainted 

His brush with all the blood of all the sainted. 


IJere sweetly spread a landscape of Loraine: 

There Rembrandt made his darkness equal light,. 
Or gloomy Caravaggio’ s gloomier stain 

Bronzed o’er some lean. and stoic Anchorite:— 
But lo! a Teniers woos, and not in vain, 

Your eyes to revel in a livelier sight; 
His bell-mouthed goblet makes me feel quite Danish 
Or Dutch with thirst—W hat ho! a flask of Rhenish. 


But, reader, thou hast patient been of late, 
While }, without remorse of rhyme, or fear, 

Have built and laid out ground at such a rate, 
Dan Pheebus takes me for an auctioneer. 

That Poets were so from their earliest date, 
By Homer’s “ Catalogue of Ships’”’ is clear ; 

But a mere modern must be moderate— 

I spare you then the furniture and plate. 


It will be our business, next week, to give some particulars of the 
individuals composing this lofty party. 
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Memoirs of the History of France during the reign of Napoleon. 
Dictated by the Emperor at St. Helena to the Count de Montholon. 
Vol. L1H. 


Tus volume or rather volumes, for it is duplex, consists, first, of a 
summary of the state of parties in France in 1793; of the subsequent 
establishment of the Directory, but still more of the military operations 
under Napoleon in Italy; and, in the second place, of a continuation 
of the Historical Miscellanies. In respect to the former division, it is 
only necessary to observe generally, that it retains the characteristic 
distinction of the volumes preceding it, with additional perspicuity and 
method in the arrangement. As documents for military history and 
soldierly study, we apprehend that the Italian campaigns are invalu- 
able; nor, while it forms a part of the policy of Great Britain to affect 
any sort of concern in the affairs of the Continent, can they be of 
very subordinate interest to the practical statesman. With the more 
general reader, the attraction of these volumes will consist in the vivid 
and distinctive traits they supply of the extraordinary individual who 
dictated them, and in the curiosity of a variety of sketches and por- 
traits by so masterly a judge of character. In the way of extract, 
therefore, we must confine ourselves to one or two instances. 

In a sketch of the five members of the celebrated Directory, we find the 
following character of Carnot, to whom we cannot be brought to believe 
that it does justice ; but his recent decease, and the controversy which 
it has produced, will render it interesting, even setting aside the author: 


“ Carnot entered the service at a very early age,in the engineers. He maintained 
Montalembert’s system in his corps, and passed for an original amongst his comrades. 
He was a Chevalier de Saint-Louis at the time of the Revolution, in which he en- 
gaged with ardour. He was deputed to the Convention, and became a member of 
the Committee of Public Safety along with Robespierre, Barrere, Couthon, Saint- 
Just, Billaud Varennes, and Collot d’Herbois. He constantly evinced a violent 
animosity against the nobles, which occasioned several singular quarrels between 
him and Robespierre, who latterly protected a great number of them. He was in- 
dustrious, sincere in all his dealings, guiltless of intrigue, and easy to deceive. He 
attended Jourdan, as commissioner from the Convention, at the deblockading of 
Maubeuge, where he rendered important services. When on the Committee of 
Public Safety, he directed the operations of the war: he was useful in this capacity, 
without meriting all the praises that were lavished upon him. He had no experi- 
ence in war; his ideas on every part of the military art were erroneous, not except- 
ing those relating to the attack and defence of fortified places, and the principles of 
fortification which he had studied from infancy. He printed works on these subjects 
which could oniy be acknowledged by a man destitute of all practical experience in 
war. He proved himse!f possessed of moral courage. After Thermidor, when the 
Convention placed al! the members of the Committee of Public Safety under arrest, 
except him, he wished to share their fate. This conduct was the more noble, be- 
cause public op:nion was violently hostile to the committee; and because Collot 
d’Herbois and Billaud Varennes, with whom he wished to be associated, were in 
fact dreadiul characters. He was named a member of the Directory after Vende- 
miaire ; but ever since the 9th of Thermidor, his mind had been agonized by the 
accusations of public opinion, which attributed to the committee the shedding of all 
the blood which had flowed on the scaffolds; he felt a desire to please ; he suffered 
himself to be misled by the leaders of the foreign party. He was then exalted to 
the clouds, but he did not deserve the praises of the enemies of France. He found 
himself placed in a deceitful position, and was overpowered on the 18th of Fructi- 
dor. After the 18th of Brumaire he was recailed and placed in the administration 
of the war department by the First Consul, in which situation he displayed but 
moderate talents,and had many disputes with the minister of Finance,and Dufresne, 
the director ofthe Treasury, in which he was generally wrong. At length he quit- 
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ted the ministry, convinced that it could go on no longer for want of money. Asa, 
member of the tribunate, he voted and spoke against the empire; but his conduct, 
uniformly upright, gave the government no umbrage. The Emperor granted hima 
pension of 20,000 franes. As long as affairs prospered, he remained silent, and 
confined himself to his closet ; but after the campaign of Russia, at the time of the 
misfortunes of France, he solicited employment. The city of Antwerp was in- 
trusted to him, where he conducted himself well. 


The comprehensive, if impracticable, schemes which floated in the 
perspicacious mind of Napoleon, will be very tolerably illustrated by 
the following sketch of the maritime capacity of Italy :— 


“‘ No part of Europe is so advantageously situated as this peninsula for becoming 
a great maritime power. Its coasts extend from the mouths of the Var to the straits 
of Sicily, two hundred and thirty leagues; from the straits of Sicily to the cape of 
Otranto on the Tonian sea, one hundred and thirty leagues; from the cape of Otranto 
to the mouth of the Isonzo in the Adriatic, two hundred and thirty leagues ; and the 
extent of the coasts of the three islands of Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia, is five hun- 
dred and thirty leagues. Italy has, therefore, including its great and small islands, 
twelve hundred leagues of coast; without taking into this calculation those of Dal- 
matia, Istria, the mouths of the Cattaro, or the lonian Isles, which, under the empire, 
were dependent on Italy. France has a hundred and thirty leagues of coast in the 
Mediterranean, and four hundred and seventy on the Atlantic, in all six hundred 
leagues; Spain, including her islands, has tive hundred leagues of coast in the Me- 
diterranean, and three hundred on the Atlantic; thus Italy has half as much coast 
again as Spain, and twice as much as France. France has three ports, the 
towns of which contain a population of 100,000 persons; Italy has Genoa. Naples, 
Palermo, and Venice, whose population is superior; Napies contains 400,000 inha- 
bitants. The opposite coasts of the Mediterranean and the Adriatic being at a short 
distance from each other, almost the whole population of Italy is within reach of the 
coasts; Lucca, Pisa, Rome, and Ravenna, distant from three to four hundred leagues 
from the sea, are capable of enjoying all the advantages of maritime towns, and of 
supplying great numbers of seamen ; her three great military ports for armament 
and building are,la Spezia for the Ligurian seas, Tarento for the fonian, and Venice 
for the Adriatic. Italy has all kinds of resources in timber, hemp, and, in general, 
everything necessary for ship-building ; la Spezia is the finest port in the world, 
its roads are even superior to those of ‘Toulon ; its defence by laud aud sea is easy; 
the _ drawn up under the empire, and the execution of which was commenced, 
proved that, at a moderate expense, the naval establishments might be placed in 
security, and inclosed ina place capable of making the greatest resistance. Its 
docks would be convenient for receiving the timber of Corsica, Liguria, and Tus- 
cany; and iron from the isle of Elba, the Alps, and the whole of the Apennines. Its 
squadrons would command the seas of Corsica and Sardinia, and would be able, in 
case of need, to put into the ports of Porto Ferrajo, San Fiorenzo, Ajaccio, Porto 
Vecchio, San Pietro in Sardinia, Vado, and Villa Franca. Tarento is wonderfully 
well situated for commanding Sicily, Greece, the Levant, and the coasts of Egypt 
and Syria; under the empire there were plans drawn up for its land fortifications 
and naval establishments; the greatest fleets may lie in this port sheltered from the 
winds and secure from the atiack of any superior hostile force. Finally,at Venice,there 
is already every thing needful. The Venetians had noshipsthat drew above eiehteen 
feet water; but under the Empire a great number of ships were built on the French 
plan, and, by means of the works constructed at the canal of Malamoko, and by the 
aid of floating butts, ships completely armed, built on the model of French seventy- 
fours, have come out of this canal, and fought with glory a few minutes after their 
launch. A commission of the engineers of the bridges and roads, of which Proni 
was president, had drawn up a plan, which at the expense of a few millions and 
some years’ labour would have enabled the vessels to come out completely armed 
without the aid of butts. Sicily, Malta, Corfa, Istria, Dalmatia, and especially 
Ragusa, afford ports and shelter for the largest fleets. The ports of Genoa, Castel- 
mare, Bari, and Ancona, whicl first-rate ships can enter, would be four secondary 
ports, either for building or for equipping, repairing, and re-victualling small 
squadrons. Italy can raise and maintain for the uaval service, even in her actual 
declining state, 120,000 seamen; the sailors of Genoa, Pisa, and Venice, have baer 
celebrated for ages. Italy might keep up three or four hundred ships of war, af 
which 100 or 120 might be ships of the line of seventy-four guns; her flag might 
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contend with success against those of France, Spain, Constantinople, and the four 
Barbary powers.” 

It is impossible to read of the French proceedings in Italy, without 
being struck at the extraordinary contrast between its existing fate 
and the destiny which would have followed the established ascendancy 
of Bonaparte, no matter whether it would have become a portion of the 
French empire, or a separate dominion. In either case, it is evident 
that its energies and capabilities would have been developed, instead of 
being pressed down almost to mental sufiocation by the barbarous and 
worse than Irish policy of Austria. We aiiect no prophesy in these 
cursory observations, but we cannot think that the italian chapter on 
the history of Europe is finally closed, or that monarchical France will 
eternally shut her eyes to what republican and imperial France once 
effected in Italy. For the present, indeed, the Italians must satisfy 
themselves with operas, maccaroni, German canes, an utterly enslaved 
press, Austrian conscription and taxation for the sujport of their own 
enthralment, the depopulation of their chief towns, and a systematic 
annihilation of their natural and acquired advantages, lest they should 
be exalted into a notion that they ought to be any thing but slaves in 
their native land; or that said native land aught but a lasting monu- 
ment of political baseness and powerful oppression. 

The Historical Miscellanies will, we apprehend, form a portion of 
the military reading of all who are educated for the soldierly profession 
throughout Europe, containing, as they do, the commentaries of so 
great a Captain upon a portion of the kindred greatness which has pre- 
ceded him. In the present instance, the wars of Turenne and of Fre- 
derick of Prussia form the subject of observation, the events being 
briefly and succinctly narrated, and closed by the remarks of Napoleon 
upon each battle or campaign. We supply, as an example, a few short 
extracts from his strictures on the celebrated seven years’ war :— 

“ If the King of Prussia really made head against France, Austria, and Russia, 
in the seven years’ war, it would serely be a miraculous circumstance. A prince 
who had but four millions of subjects, to struggle for seven years against the three 
greatest powers in Europe, w ho possessed eighty millions! “Rut if we examine the 
events of this war attentively, we shall lose sight of the marvellous, without abating 
any part of the admiration inspired by the talents of this wreat captain. 

* Ist, France ought not to be counted amongst the powers which Frederic had to 
fight against, because the French armies were, throughout this war, kept in check 
on the Rhine by the army of the ten Princes in the pay of England, composed of 
English, Hanoverians, Hessians, and Brunswickers. 2ndly, Russia did not wish to 
overwhelm Prussia; she only did as much as was necessary to satisfy that ambitious 
instinct which induced her to try her armies against armies practised in manceuvres, 
to enable her, at a subsequent period, to accomplish the destinies of which she 


already had a presentiment. 3dly, Austria had but a very weak military establish- 


ment, whilst Prussia, having long been organized like a camp, had numerous armies 
experienced in tactics.’ 


Napoleon then proceeds to remark on the operations of each year, 
multum in parvo, concluding with the following paragraph, which com- 
mences with the description of an intcrference, of the nature of which 
this great military genius always appeared duly sensible :— 


“The large subsidies which Frederick received from England, afforded him the 


means of raising soldiers and officers throughout Germany: this alone did more for 


_ cause of Prussia than the five incursions of the Russian army did for that of 
ustria. 
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Ist, This great Captain has been censured for not having profited as he should 
have done, ‘by having the lead in 1756; 2dly, for not having struck some grand 
blow in the Spring of any one of the five follow’ ing years, whilst the Russians were 
remoie from the field of action ; 3dly, for the errors which produced the disasters of 
Hokenkirch, Maxen, and Landshut ; ‘end Athly, for the injudicious conduct of his 
invasions of Bohemia and Moravia. But these errors are eclipsed by the great 
actions, the fine mancuvres, and the daring resolutions by which be was enabled to 
terminate so disproportionate a contest triumphantly. He was eminently great at 
the most critical moments; which is the noblest eulogium that can be bestowed 
upon him. But every thing tends to prove that he could not have resisted France, 
Austria, and Russia, for one campaign, if these powers had acted in earnest; and 
that he could not have sustained two campaigns against Austria and Russia, if the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg had allowed its army to winter on the theatre of opera- 
tions. ‘Thus the marvellous part of the history of the Seven Years’ War disappears. 
But the truth which remains is sufficient to justify the high reputation which the 
Prussian army enjoyed during the last fifty years of the past century ; and rather 
establishes than shakes the great military reputation of Frederick. 


Bonaparte denies the invention of any new order of tactics to Fre- 
derick :-— 

“ ‘The success obtained by the King in this war has been attributed to a new order 
of tactics, in battle,said to have been invented by him, and called the oblique order. 
In the course of the seven years’ war Frederick fought ten battles in person and six 


by his lieutenant, including the affairs of Maxen and Landshut. Of the former he 


won seven and lost three; and of the latter he gained one and lost five. Thus out 


of sixteen battles Prnssia won eight and lost eight. In none of these battles did the 
King ever make use of any new tactics ; - he did nothing but what has been practised 
by other venerals, ancient and modern, in all ages 


The commentator then proceeds to nadine and pull to pieces the 
pretended oblique order of tactic, the invention of which was attributed 
to Frederick, and shows, that when successful, it is merely a surprise ; 
and as an open movement, both unmilitary and dangerous. We of 
course feel little disposition to enter into the merits of the strictures 
which exhibit the contempt of Napoleon for much of the elaborate theo- 
retical and parade manceuvre, the cultivation of which, at the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary war, led to so much unmerited de- 
pendence on Prussia. ‘The following is a smart hit at the General 
Macks, and similar futile preceseanists, who were created by the pre- 
tended school of Frederick :— 


“ Old Frederick laughed in his sleeve at the parades of Potsdam, when he per- 
ceived young officers, French, English, and Austrian, so infatuated with the man- 
ceuvre of the oblique order, which. was fit for nothing but to gain a few adjutant- 
majors a reputation. A profound examination of the mana@uvres of this war ought 
to have enlightened these officers ; and what should have completely dispelled their 
illusion is, that Frederick never manceuvred but by lines and by the flank; never by 
deployments.’ 

So much for the double volume that has just made its appearance, 
which supplies another proof of the extraordinary and distinctive cha- 
racter of its dictator. From one end to the other we find a total ab- 
sence of what, somewhat unprofessionally, has obtained the name of 
special pleading; but, on the contrary, a severe simplicity of manner, 
directly opposed to selfish display. ‘That Napoleon should wish his 
Italian campaigns in particular to appear to advantage in history, is 
natural enough; but so much does the soldier prevail, we apprehend 
they are narrated more in the indulgence of his military predilection, 
than with a view to the promotion of his general glory as a conqueror. 
As to the Historical Misceilanies, they are the unmixed offspring of 
this professional attachment; for what else could lead him into such 
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disquisition by way of amusement, or the incidental praise of a few 
professional men of kindred genius after his death? Napoleon was at 
one and the same time the most general and particular character we 
ever read of,—a paradox that we must explain by observing, that 
while never apparently awkwurd or out of place in any situation, and 
apparently equal to all, yet his caste of character was so essentially 
military, that under every circumstance its predominance was obvious. 
Whether this disposition, which indisputably led to his greatness, did 
not also contribute to his fall, is a question. Our own opinion is in 
the atlirmative; it led him to that exclusive reliance on physical 
powers and adaptations, which happily, sooner or later, are uniformly 
checked by moral causes, and which yield to them. Whether, if he had 
been somewhat less of a consummate soldier he would have obtained his 
extraordinary elevation, is doubtful; but that it would have favoured 
his preservation of it when attained, is out of all doubt. His overthrow 
ought to have been the triumph of humanity and national independence: 
we see what it is likely to lead to; and in the consequent progress of 
the most stupid despotism all over Europe, almost Jearn to lament the 
fate of an ascendancy, which, if ambitious, was informed ; and if en- 
croaching, not built upon theories and principles essentially and une- 
quivocally opposed to the social progress of mankind. 


’ 





THE FIRST CHAPTER OF THE TRAVELS OF TRUTH. 
[To be dedicated to Dr. Southey and his Coadjutors in the Quarterly Review. ] 


ONcE upon a time Truth resolved to travel from her own terra zn- 
cognita. Primitive, pure, simple, beautiful, she might have served as 
a model for Phidias or Flaxman. She first arrived at a certain land— 
was ita Christian land? the sagacious reader will discover—where, 
whatever designs men had in their heads, and whatever feelings pos- 
sessed their hearts, all professed to mean well; and full often did she 
hear repeated the wise and venerable maxim, ** Do as you would be 
done unto.” Concerning the hearts of this people, the reader shall 
presently be enabled to guess: their heads were shaped pyramidally, 
having been squeezed into this form in early infancy.—{ Dr. Southey, at 
least, will understand this, his own head having the same aspiring ten- 
dency. ] 

When the traveller announced her name, they gazed for a season 
with tender delight: but the season was short; for now remarking 
the round, innovating, form of her head, so shocking to their precon- 
ceived notions of rectitude and pyramidal stability, they set about 
doing as they had been done by, and as they intended to do by their 
Own posterity; and by means of stroking, patting, squeezing, and 
regretting that proper methods had not been resorted to in time, they 
soon oblized Truth to take an unceremonious departure. 

She next arrived at a country where all the inhabitants had their 
noses pressed flat, which had been effected by means of boards, some 
of which were not covered with green cloth, and which were applied 
during the adult period. These flat savages regarded the entrance of 
Truth with her Grecian nose as a provoking insult ; began to talk of 
their invaded rights; and having duly convoked their Elders, resolved 
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that she should either depart a country so highly favoured by heaven 
as theirs, or consent to have her nose re-modelled, according to the 
genuine principles of beauty; for that they could not endure to live in 
the neighbourhood and presence of a nose so unnatural; adding, that 
they only desired to do unto others, as they had been and wished to be 
done unto. 

Taking them at this alternative, Truth passed into a third country, 
where the bodies of the natives were fantastically and even hideously 
covered with the discolorations and punctures of the tattoo. These 
savages, of a more ferocious description than the former, sought to lay 
violent hands on the Goddess, and to tattoo her, as it had been their 
desire, even at the age of manhood, to be tattooed; but she instantly 
put forth the wings of a dove, and flew away, and was at rest—for a 
while. Where she next descended, her historian may possibly tell in a 
future chapter. 





THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE CROW.—A Farr. 


{ Addressed to the Interdictors of Lord Byron’s philosophical Poetry. ] 


A Crow, having impatiently listened for some time to the song of a 
Nightingale, hoarsely addressed himself to the sweet musician in the 
following terms :—* I cannot think what pleasure you Nightingales can 
take in making such hideous noises at a season when all else is silent, 
and all good birds are disposed to rest or to supper. One really can- 
not eat one’s nocturnal carrion in comfort. Your discord should be in- 
terdicted.” ‘ I ain not surprised that you cannot conceive my plea- 
sure,” replied Philomel; “ the ignorant show their ignorance’ most 
glaringly in being ignorant of theirownignorance. It is impossible you 
can judge of my happiness, unless you had the ears and feelings of 
a Nightingale.” 

Moraut.—None but the selfish vulgar decry works of genius. None 
but the tasteful and the wise are sensible to their beauty and utility. 





THE SOJOURNMENT OF JUPITER.—Awnotuer Faste. 
[ Addressed to the same Crew. ] 


Ir is not so very long ago as some people are apt to imagine, since 
Jupiter, like the Caliph Haroun al Raschid, chose to visit his pretended 
votaries in disguise. He accordingly descended and sojourned for 
awhile amongst meu, assuming the character of a philosophical Poet: 
by instructing them in the arts of benevolence and the science of phi- 
lanthropy, he would have taught them the true nature of Religion and 
Morality: but they soon became more dissatisfied than some folks of 
the present day are with the Rev. Mr. Irving; some loudly exclaim- 
ing, whilst others bypocritically insinuated that he was an heretic, a 
blasphemer, an atheist. And they would have burnt their fingers with 
his thunder, had he not in charity placed it out of their reach. Jupiter 
was slow to punish them; but at length did so by ascending before a 
select number of disciples, leaving them to their own execrable super- 
stitions and abortive reasonings. 
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COMMON PLACES. 


LXII. 

Happiness, like mocking, is catching. At least, none but those 
who are happy in themselves, can make others so. No wit, no under- 
standing, neither riches nor beauty can communicate this feeling—the 
happy alone can make happy. Love and Joy are twins, or born of 
each other. 

LXIII. 
No one knows when he is safe from ridicule. 
LXIV. 

Is it a misfortune or a happiness that we so often like the faults of 
one we love better than the virtues of any other woman; that we like 
her refusals, better than all other favours; that we like her love of 
others, better than any one else’s love of us ? 

LXV. 

If a man were refused by a woman a thousand times, and _ he really 
loved her, he would still think that at the bottom of her heart she pre- 
ferred him to every one else. Nor is this wonderful, when we consider 
that all passion is a species of madness; and that the feeling in the 
mind towards the beloved object is the most amiable and delightful 
thing in the world. Our love to her is heavenly, and so (the heart 
whispers us) must her’s be to us—though it were buried at the bottom 
of the sea; nay, ‘from the tomb our self-love would revive it! We 
never can persuade ourselves that a mistress cares nothing about us, 
till we no longer care about her. No! itis certain that there is nothing 
truly deserving of love but love, and 

** In spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite,” 


we still believe in the justice of the blind God ! 
LXVI. 
It would be easy to forget a misplaced attachment, but that we do 
not like to acknowledge ourselves in the wrong. 


LXVII. 
A great mind is one that can forget or look beyond itself. 
LXVIII. 


The grand scenes of Nature are more adapted for occasional visits 
than for constant residence. They are the temples of the Goddess, 
not fit dwellings for her worshippers. Familiarity breeds contempt or 
indifference; and it is better to connect this feeling with the petty and 
trivial than with the lofty and sublime. Besides, it is unnecessary to 
run the risk in the latter case. One chief advantage of the great and 
magnificent objects of Nature is, that they stamp their image on the 
mind for ever; the blow need not be repeated to have the desired 
effect. We take them with us wherever we go; we have but to think 
of them, and they appear; and at the distance of half a life or of the 
circumference of the globe, we unlock the springs of memory, and the 
tall mountain shoots into the sky, the lake expands its bosom, and the 
cataract rushes from the pine-clad rock. The bold majestic outline is 
all that there is to discover in such situations, and this we can always 
remember. In more cultivated and artificial scenes we may observe a 
thousand hedge-row beauties with curious eye, or pluck the tender 
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flower beneath our feet, while Skiddaw hovers round our heads, and 
the echoes of Helvellyn thunder in our hearts. 
LXIX. 

I shouid always choose to live within reach of a fine prospect, rather 
than to see one from my windows. A number of romantic, distant 
objects staring in upon one (uncalled-for) tantalise the imagination, and 
tempt the tr nant feet; whereas, at home, I wish to feel satisfied where | 
am, and sheltered from the world. 

LXX. 

Mr. Martin’s picture of Adam and Eve in Paradise has this capital 
defect, that there is no repose init. You see two insignificant naked 
figures, and a preposterous architectural landscape, like a range of 
buildings overlooking them. They might as well be represented sleep- 
ing on the top of the pinnacle of the ‘Temple with the world and all the 
glories thereof spread out before them. They ought to have been 
painted imparadised in one another's arms, shut up in measureless con- 
tent, with Eden’s choicest bowers closing round them, and Nature 
stooping to clothe them with vernal bowers. Nothing could be too 
retired, too voluptuous, too sacred from day’s garish eye: instead of 
which, you have a gaudy panoramic view, a glittering barren waste, a 
triple row of clouds, of rocks, and mountains piled one upon the other, 
as if the imagination already bent its idle gaze over that wide world, 
which was so soon to be their place of exile, and the aching, restless 
spirit of the artist was occupied in bui!ding a stately prison for our first 
parents, instead of decking their bridal bed, and wrapping them in a 
short-lived dream of bliss! 

LxXt. 

The mind tires of variety, but becomes reconciled to uniformity. 
Change produces a restless habit, a love of farther change: the recur- 
rence of the same objects conduces to repose, and to content. My 
Uncle Toby’s bowling-green bounded his harmless ambition. Bona- 
parte, not contented with France and Europe for a pleasure-ground, 
wanted to have Russia for an ice-house; and Alexander, at the far- 
thest side of India, wept for new worlds to conquer. If we let our 
thoughts wander abroad, there is no end to fantastic projects, to the 
craving after novelty, to fickleness, and disappointment: if we confine 
them at home, Peace may find them there. Mr. Horne Tooke used to 
contend that all tendency to excess was voluntary in the mind: the 
wants of Nature kept within a certain limit. Even if a person adhered 
to a regular number of cups of tea or glasses of wine, he did not feel 
tempted to exceed this number: but if he once went beyond his usual 
allowance, the desire to transgress increased with its indulgence, and 
the artificial appetite was proportioned to the artificial stimulus. It has 
been remarked, that in the tropical climates, where there is no difference 
of seasons, time passes away on smoother and swifter pinions ; ‘ the 
Earth spins round on its soft axle,” unnoticed, unregretted: and life 
wears out soonest and best in sequestered privacy, within the round ofa 
few, simple, unenvied enjoyments. 

LXXII. 

The retailing a set of anecdotes is not conversation. A story ad- 
mits of no answer: aremark or an opinion naturally calls forth another, 
and leads to as many different views of a subject as there are minds in 
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company. An officer in a Scotch marching regiment has always 2 
number of very edifying anecdotes to communicate: but unless you are 
of the mess or of the same cian, you are necessarily senrt to Coventry. 
Prosing, mechanical narrations of this kind are tedious, as well as 
tinctured with egotism: if they are set off with a brilliant manner, with 
mimicry, and action, they become theatrical: the speaker is a kind of 
Mr. Matthews at home, and the audience are more or less delighted 
and amused with the exhibition; but there is an end of society, and 
you no more think of interrupting a confirmed story-teller than you 
would of interrupting a favourite actor on the stage. 
LX XIII. 

The Queen’s trial gave a death-blow to the hopes of all reflecting 
persons with respec) to the springs and issues of public spirit and 
opinion. It was the only question I ever knew that excited a thorough 
popular feeling. It struck its roots into the heart of the nation; it took 
possession of every house or cottage in the kingdom; man, woman, and 
child took part in it, as if it had been their own concern. Business 

was laid aside for it; people forgot their pleasures, even their meals 
were neglected, nothing was thought of but the fate of the Queen’s 
trial. The arrival of the Times Newspaper was looked upon as an 
event in every village, the Mails hardly travelled fast enough ; and he 
who had the latest intelligence in his pocket was considered as the 
happiest of mortals. It kept the town in a ferment for several weeks : 
it agitated the country to the remotest corner. It spread like wild-fire 
over the kingdom; the public mind was electrical. So it should be on 
other occasions; it was only so on this. An individual may be op- 
pressed, a nation may be trampled upon, mankind may be threatened 
with annihilation of their rights, and the threat enforced ; and not a 
finger is raised, not a heart sinks, not a pulse beats quicker in the 
public or the private quarrel, a momentary burst of vain indignation is 
heard, dies away, and is forgotten. ‘Truth has no echo, but folly and 
imposture have a thousand reverberations in the hollowness of the 
human heart. At the very time when all England went mad about 
the poor Queen, a man of the name of Bruce was sent to Botany Bay 
for having spoken to another who was convicted of sedition; and no 
notice was taken of it. We have seen what has been done in Spain, 
and Earth does not roll its billows over the heads of tyrants, to bury 
them in a common grave. What was it then in the Queen’s cause 
that stirred this mighty “ coil and Leese in the breast? Was it the 
love of truth, of justice, of liberty? No suchthing. Her case was at 
best doubtful, and she had only suffered the loss of privileges peculiar 
to herself. But she was a Queen, she was a woman, anda thorn in 
the King’s side. There was the cant of loyalty, the cant of gallantry, 
and the cant of freedom mixed all together in delightful and inextrica- 
ble confusion. She was a Queen—all the loyal and well-bred bowed 
to the name—she was a wife—all the women took the alarm—she was 
at variance with the lawful Sovereign—all the free and independent 
Electors of Westminster and London were up in arms. ‘ The Queen's 
name was a tower of strength,” which these persons had hitherto 
wanted, and were glad to catch at. Though a daughter of the Duke 
of Brunswiek, though a grand-daughter of George Lil. yet because she 
was separated from her husband, she must be hand and glove with the 
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people, the wretched, helpless, doating, credulous, meddlesome people, 
who are always ready to lick the hands, not just then raised to shed 
their blood or rivet on their chains. ‘There was here an idol to pull 
down, and an idol to set up. ‘There was an imperial title and mere- 
tricious froutispiece to the spurious volume ot Liberty. There was 
the mock-majesty of an empty throne behind the real one, and the 
impertinence of mankind was interested to thrust the unwelcome 
claimant into it. City patriots stood a chance of becoming liege men, 
and true tou Queen—of their own choosing. ‘The spirit of faction was 
half merged in the spirit of servility. There was a rag-fair of royalty 
—every one carried his own paints and patches into the presence of the 
new Lady of Loretto—there was a sense of homage due, of services and 
countenance bestowed on Majesty. This popular farce had all the 
charm of private theatricals. ‘Yhe Court of St. James's was nothing to 
the make-believe Court at Kew. The King was a sort of state-fixture ; 
but the Queen-Consort, the favourite of the rabble, was herself one of 
them. The presence-doors were flung open, and every blackguard and 
blockhead rushed in. What an opportunity to see, to hear, to touch a 
Queen! To gratify the itch of loyalty by coming in contact with the 
person of the Sovereign was a privilege reserved for a few ; but to re- 
ceive this favour at the Queen’s hands was a distinction common to 
all! All the trades of London came to kiss the Queen’s hand: Presby- 
terian parsons knelt to kiss the hands of their royal mistress; the 
daughters of country curates and of city knights sipped loyalty from the 
back of her Majesty’ shand. Radicals and reformers contended who 
should be foremost in paying homage to the Queen; there was a race 
for precedence, quarrelling and pulling of caps between the wives of 
distinguished orators and caricaturists, at the very footsteps of the 
throne; while Mr. Alderman Wood, 
“ A gentle Husher, Vanity by name,” 

strove to keep the peace, and vindicate the character of civic dames 
for courtly manners. Mr. Place, Mr. Hone, Mr. Thelwall, Sir Richard 
Phillips, kissed her Majesty’s hand; Mr. Cobbett alone was not 
invited *,—it was thought he might bite. What a pity that it was 
before Mr. Irving’s time, or he might have thrown in the casting-weight 
of his perfect mind and body, and ousted both the King and Bergami! 
In the midst of all this, his Majesty went to the play, bowed to the 
boxes, the pit, the gailery, and to the actors, and you would suppose 
in four days’ time, that a whisper had never been uttered to imply that 
the King not only was not the most graceful man in his dominions, but 
the best of monarchs and of husbands. The Queen and her pic-nic 
parties were no more thought of. What a scene for history to laugh at! 





TABLE TALK. 


We have heard it bitterly lamented by persons whose interest it is 
that it should be otherwise, that the dress of the male nobility and 
gentry of England was never so poor and pretensionless as at present. 
We are disposed to agree with the remark in ¢heir sense of richness, 


* This is bien trouve, but not quite correct. 
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magnificence, and fancy; and have reason to believe that it is appli- 
cable to Europe generally, setting aside military finery, and the extra- 
vagant and tasteless decoration thereunto appertaining. In the days 
of Elizabeth and James, however, strange to say, we were thought even 
to give the French the go-by, in the article of dress, especiaily as to 
expensiveness. At the coronation of James I. there was a knight 
whose cloak cost him 500]. of the then currency; and at the marriage 
of Elizabeth, daughter of James 1. Lady Wotten had a gown, of which 
the embroidery was valued at 50]. a yard. ‘The Lady Arabella Stuart 
had four gowns, which cost 15001, and the wardrobe of Elizabeth, tor 
richness and variety, is proverbial. ‘Sir Walter Raleigh (a proof that a 
penchant for personal decoration is not an uniform proof of weakness) 
was especially noted for the magnificence of his apparel. There is a 
remarkable picture of this worthy, which will serve to convey an idea 
of the gaiety and splendour of his dress. It is a white satin pinked 
vest, close-sleeved to the wrist; over the body a brown doublet, finely 
flowered and embroidered with pearl. In the feather of his hat a large 
ruby and pearl drop at the bottom of the sprig, in place of a button ; 
his trunk or breeches, with his stockings and ribbon garters, fringed at 
the end, aN white, and buff shoes with white ribbon. On great court 
days, Raleigh’s shoes were so gorgeously covered with precious stones, 
as to have exceeded the value of 66001. He had also a suit of armour 
of solid silver, with sword and belt blazing with diamonds, rubies, and 
pearls, whose value was not easily calculated. We know of nothing to 
equal this, except Prince Esterhazy and his diamond-covered coat 

‘* But fools rush on, where angels fear to tread.”—We never read a 
finer illustration of the occasional happy confidence of ignorance, than 
the following anecdote of Cheselden:—‘* This celebrated surgeon, 
going into an obscure country town, found a blacksmith, who, with the 
best intention and the utmost confidence, was in the habit of performing 
the operation for extracting the cataract. Pleased with his talents, 
Mr. C. took pains to instruct him; and at a subsequent period enquir- 
ing what had been his success, the man replied, ‘“‘ Ah, Sir, you spoiled 
my trade; for after you explained to me what I] had been doing, | 
never dared try again.” 
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